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FOREWORD 

Fr blowing the disastrous Watts riot of August 1965 in 
Los Angeles, The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews in this area along with numerous other agencies and 
organizations was catapulted into a state of shock. 

In the deep souhsearehing that followed that catastro- 
phe, the Labor, Management and Public Interest Committee 
of The National Conference of Christians and Jews (South- 
ern California Region) made an important decision. The 
committee agreed that since unemployment was one of the 
root causes of the Watts explosion top priority should be 
given by the committee to this problem. 

Surveys showed that one out of every two persons inter* 
viewed who were seeking employment in the Watts area 
following the riot had an arrest record. It was obvious to 
the committee that the employment of the ex-offender 
would be a major problem in the years immediately ahead. 

Late in the fall of 1966, the committee sponsored its 
first seminar on the employment of the ex-offender. This 
was the beginning of a series of seminars and institutes 
sponsored by The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews in I j Angele3 over a 3-year period. Nationally recog- 
nized leaders in the fields of management, labor, correc- 
tions, and employment participated in these institutes. 

Tills booklet is an attempt to distill in a readable form 
some of the highlights of these institutes and seminars. The 
hope is that this material can be a useful tool in the hands 
of employers and others who are looking for some answers 
to this complicated and frustrating problem. 

Paul Sultan was chairman of the Labor, Management 
and Public Interest Committee from 1966 to 1969. He is 
chairman of the Department of Economics at Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont, California. Gerhard E. Eh- 
mann is the immediate past chairman of the committee. 
He is dean of Educational Services of California State Col- 
lege at Fullerton, California. 
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Special credit should be given to Robert M. Jones, exec- 
utive director of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews (Southern California Region) and to Robert C. Walk- 
er, program director of the region, for the development of 
these seminars and the coordination required to bring the 
results of these seminars into publication form. 

Leonard P. Aries 

Vice President and Director 

Equal Opportunity in Industry Program 
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INTRODUCTION 

When the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
was founded more than forty years ago, the solution of 
intergroup problems seemed simple. The basic cause was 
essentially the same then that it is now; the unwillingness 
of people to deal fairly with memb?rs of other religious, 
racial and ethnic groups. Therefore, eradicating prejudice 
should suffice, it would seem, to remove the handicaps that 
oppress its victims. For several decades the emphasis of 
National Conference programs was on the elimination of 
prejudice. In the past two decades NCCJ has broadened its 
scope to attack discriminatory practices. 

Educating against prejudice and making bigotry unpop- 
ular are still the core of NCCJ*s program. We shall not 
desist from combatting prejudice nor from attacking it3 
progeny, discriminatory acts whose devastating effects are 
more discernible now than they were when the National 
Conference was founded. Today there is virtually no market 
for the unskilled labor of the deprived minorities. The vic- 
tims of prejudiced treatment are no longer in rural areas 
and in relatively small urban slums. The problems created 
by prejudice have become more glaring and more destruc- 
tive. Greater education and more intricate knowledge are 
urgently needed to rescue the disadvantaged. NCCJ's ap- 
proach cannot be limited to studies of prejudice, to appeals 
to reason and to the cultivation of beneficent emotions. The 
cruel effects of historic and present prejudiced practices 
must be accurately diagnosed and not merely observed. The 
roots cannot be sprayed. They must be dug out. 

A rarely discerned example of the ramifying effects of 
prejudice is what has beei happening to those who have 
run afoul of the law and served a prison term, or have been 
arrested without adequate cause for the arrest. Some are 
apparently beyond redemption and will remain dangerous 
to others. But the overwhelming majority pays a frightful 
price, as does the whole of society, because although these 
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unfoitunates are eager for rehabilitation, they are categor- 
ized with the worst element and suffer the outrageous treat- 
ment described in this booklet. Here we find the perennial 
trick of prejudice at work. The good are condemned without 
reference to their own characteristics. Their merits are dis- 
regarded. Having been convicted or merely arrested, they 
are deprived of the opportunity to earn an honest livelihood. 
Being bracketed in public opinion with hardened criminals, 
petty offenders are doomed and forced into crime, 

I shall not attempt to draw even a few lines of the tragic 
pictures that emerge in this account, which describes the 
situation and offers realistic remedies for the appalling 
handicaps inflicted on many of our fellow citizens. This 
would be a proper subject for NCCJ, if only because help- 
less people are paying by their wrecked lives the price of 
prejudice — in this instance caused by treating all who have 
offended as though all were hardened criminals. If this dev- 
astating process will ever end or even lessen, it will be 
through regarding each who suffers unjustly as an indivi- 
dual instead of as an alleged member of an alleged criminal 
class. Vhe problem falls within the concern of NCCJ like- 
wise because for those already under the lash of racial pre- 
judice, the admission "Yes, I have been arrested, N or “Yes, 
I served in Jail,* brings doubled jeopardy and quadrupled 
penalty. 

One of the features of this brochure that I find highly 
valuable is that, while it describes grim realities such as 
that *The United States prison system is a failuie,* and 
while the authors present the evidence to prove such asser- 
tions, they do not follow the example of some modem 
commentators who seem to believe that when they have 
reported a bad situation and deplored it thoroughly, and 
have said in effect that “they should do something about 
it," (the they Mng no one in particular), a milestone has 
been reached un the road to progress. In this study the 
reader will find a clear analysis of the problem and also 
specific remedial measures and certain mechanisms fer 
reducing its dimensions. The suggestions aie not based on 
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speculation or theorizing but on concrete examples of actual 
accomplishments which must be enormously magnified 
throughout our nation. To this program, which is closely 
related to our Equal Opportunity in industry Program, the 
National Conference heartily subscribes. 

In welcoming this innovative addition to NCCJ’s litera- 
ture on how to solve problems caused by prejudice, I wish 
to thank the authors, Paul Sultan and Gerhard E. Ehmann. 
Likewise appreciated is the contribution of NCCJ vice- 
president, Dr. Leonard P. Aries, and the patient, persistent 
work of two of NCCJ’s West Coast stafF. Digging at the eco- 
nomic and social roots of the Watts riots, Robert M. Jones 
and Robert C. Walker uncovered and explored some specific 
causes of that disastrous situation. The remedies for which 
they and others searched in a buries of seminars and insti- 
tutes are here presented. 

There is urgent need for this booklet. Interest in having 
the manuscript published was expressed by the California 
Department of Corrections, The Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association of Los Angeles, Thrifty Drug Stores, The 
Teamsters Union, the Garrett Corporation, Lockheed Air- 
craft and McDonnell Douglas. The diversity of their inter- 
ests suggests the great variety of organizations that may, if 
motivated and counseled, offer employment to persons with 
arrest records arid ex-offenders. Unless this is done, innum- 
erable members of minority groups will remain impover- 
ished and embittered. 

Sterling W. Brown 

President 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 



The Employment ol Persons 
with Arrest Records 
and the Ex-Offender 



SOCIETY TRAMPLES THE EX-OFFENOER 

*1 am an ex-con", George said to us, “and I want the 
emphasis on the 'ex'. But nobody will give me a chance to 
prove it. Sure, I committed a crime; I made a big mistake. 
I admit it, and I paid for it. I was caught and sent up for 
four years. New I'm free. Society says I’ve squared things, 
and I can have another try at my own life, but nobody will 
let me ge: started. Why won’t they give me a job? Why 
can't they let me alone? Why is everybody afraid of me? 
Didn't they ever make any mistakes themselves? What am 
I going to do?" 

The ar.swers to George’s agonized questions are not easy 
to find, and the search for them leads deep into the roots 
of American social reaction. His questions need to be 
answered; the conscience of a civilized society based on the 
Judeo-ChrsUan ethic demands that you and I face our 
fears and actions toward ex-law violators, making our fears 
more rational and our actions more constructive. Faced 
with e\asive indifference if not’ open hostility, many ex- 
offenders struggle against great odds in their attempts to 
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rejoin the society In which the vast majority yearn to be 
worthy members. Have we freed them from imprisonment 
in order to shut them out of a free society? Where else is 
there for them to go? 

We are beginning to leam a few things about how to 
help ex-offenders to keep from repeating their mistakes. We 
are also beginning to leam how harmful our expressed feel- 
ings of fear toward them can be. 



AMERICANS ARE FEARFUL ABOUT CRIME 

Americans are afraid that law and order have broken 
down and that crime Is running ramp mt. A study of 1700 
persons revealed that 91% of the sample admitted they 
bad committed acts for which they could conceivably be 
sent to jail. Although the great majority of these acts are 
regarded as petty offenses and not really crimes in the seri- 
ous sense, the persons involved felt they had made breaches 
of the law demanding punishment; their attitude toward 
their own behavior therefore contributes to their and others* 
recent greatly increased fear of crime. Forty-three percent 
of respondents in two large cities said they stayed off the 
streets at night because of their fear crime. One-third 
of a representative sample of alt Americans say it Is unsafe 
to walk alone at night in their neighborhoods. Allhough 
these citizens' fears are only hearsay, and in many cases 
may not be justified, they are nevertheless indicative of the 
state which people's minds have reached regarding the 
occurrence of law-breaking, and the consequent threat to 
their sense of well-being. 

Crime has increased, of course, but it would be naive to 
compare year to year changes of crimes without comparing 
those increases to changes in population size, and indeed, 
changes in the age composition of the population. For 
example, the greatest incidence of more serious crimes 
occurs in the 20 to 24 age group; in the decade of the six- 
ties, this age group has increased by 55%, more of an 
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increase than any other age group. So even if the crime 
rate for this age group remained unchanged, crime would 
have risen 55% . As the number of people in the 20-24 age 
group decreases in relation to the whole population in the 
years ahead, as we know it will, the threat of crime from 
that age group decreases. Although crime is on the increase, 
a careful look at the statistics gives no evidence that law 
and order are falling apart. 

On the contrary, the agencies of law and order have 
never been well coordinated either in goals or in methods. 
As the President's Crime Commission puts it: 

“It is commonly assumed that these three components — 
law enforcement (police, sheriffs, marshal 1 1 ), the judicial 
process (judges, prosecutors, defense lawyers) and cor- 
rections (prison officials, probation and parole officers) — 
add up to a 'system' of criminal justice. 

"A system implies some unity of purpose and organized 
interrelation *hip among component parts. In the typical 
American city and state, and under Federal jurisdiction 
as well, no such relationship exists/ (1) 

The Commission goes on to explain that law enforce- 
ment today, as traditionally, is not a rational, orderly sys- 
tem, but a disjointed collection of governmental units that 
have often worked one against the other. There is, to be 
sure, a reasonably well-defined criminal process, a continu- 
um through which each accused offender may pass; from 
the hands of the police, to the Jurisdiction of the courts, 
behind the walls of a prison, then back on the street. But 
the inefficiency, fall-out and failure of purpose during this 
process Is notorious. 

The increasing anxiety about crime may give an upward 
bias to crime statistics. First, it may well be that growing 
consciousness about crime has increased public reporting of 
criminal activity. If, as evidence indicates, only about half 
of all crimes are officially reported, public concern about 
crime should encourage its reporting. The growth rate may 
reflect nuch increased sensitivity, rather than an increase 
of criminal activity. 
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Second, it is clear that the completeness of reporting 
varies considerably from state to state. With the increase tn 
professional law enforcement, it is likely that increased or 
improved accuracy in the reporting process can account for 
some of the upward drift in recorded criminal activity. 

Third, the dramatic increase in the absolute levels of 
criminal activity may well be ac^unted for by the increase 
of the crime-prone age groups of the population. 

Fourth, definitions of delinquency have been refined. In 
previous generations, police activities that have involved 
nonarrest, remedial activities and warnings may not have 
been counted as formal enforcement activities, but under 
present-day standards, may well be listed as law-enforce- 
ment activity, 

And finally, some students of violence in the United 
States have drawn from historical example to illustrate the 
violence and unrest characteristic of certain phases of our 
industrial history, If reference to the violence of our own 
industrial past proves discomforting, other students have 
established data to Indicate that, by international compari- 
sons, American violence and crime Is not a “leading* char- 
acteristic of American life; 

The homicide rate in the United States today is steadily 
around 4 or 5 per 100,000 with only slight variations 
from year lo year. In 1933, it was over twice as high, or 
around 11. The murder rate for Columbia is 34; for 
Mexico, 30; Nicaragua, 29; Guatemala, 12; Ecuador, 6 — 
even with pcorly collected statistics. (2) 



WHAT DO PRISONS DO? 

The Chief of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Myrl E. 
Alexander, has bluntly asserted that the United States 
prison system Is a failure. The brutal reality, Alexander 
charges, is that of the 200,000 persons in prison in Amer- 
ica on any given day, ninety-six percent will eventually be 
released, of which two-thirds will be rejailed for new 
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offenses . Elaborating on the neglected reality of prison 
failure, Alexander explains: 

Simply removing an offender to an institution as punish- 
ment often only compounds the problem of reintegrating 
him into the community as a law-abiding citizen. All too 
frequently it costs him his job, severs his family ties, and 
pins on him a label that makes all of his problems more 
difficult to overcome. 

So as a means of punishment and as an instrument with 
which to change cilminal behavior, imprisonment is a 
failure. 

It must be acknowledged that even among the best cor- 
rectional institutions at least thirty percent of the inmates 
become repeaters. 

The penalties suffered by society for its inefficient "re- 
absorption* of the ex-offender can hardly be exaggerated. 
In a 1966 study made by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of 6,900 former inmates released in 1963, it was found 
that 48 percent of those released had been arrested for new 
crimes in their first two years of freedom. Even more 
depressing was the more recent FBI study of re-releases 
from the District of Columbia's Lorton Youth Center. These 
Individuals experienced, over a longer period of time, a 
recividist rate of 78 percent, Why is this so? (3) 

In 1931, John L. Gillin described the character of penal 
institutions, probably as relevant today as It was then: 

What monuments of stupidity are these institutions we 
have built — stupidity not so much of the Inmates as of 
free citizens. What a mockery of science is our prison 
discipline, our massing together in one stupendous pot- 
pourri. How silly of us to think we can prepare man for 
social life by reversing the ordinary process of socializa- 
tion — silence for the only animal with speech; repressive 
regimentation of men who are in prison because they 
need to learn how to exercise their activities in construc- 
tive ways; outward conformity to rules which repress all 
efforts at constructive expression; work without the opera- 
tion of economic motives; motivation by fear of punish- 
ment rather than by hope of reward or appeal to their 
higher motives . . . (4) 
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Nor is there any lack of contemporary criticism of our cor- 
rectional institutions. Harry A. Wilmer, for example, 
charges: 

While furiously stamping out crime, we are spreading it 
in antiquated prisons with ineffectual rehabilitation pro- 
grams inadequately financed, with staffs inadequately 
trained. Our present system of imprisonment, on the 
whole, is probably useless rehabilitation. (5) 

The President’s Crime Commission observed “America's 
system of criminal justice is overcrowded and overworked, 
undermanned, underfinanced, and very often misunder- 
stood. (6) Because of manpower deficiencies, most institu- 
tions are almost entirely custodial in a physical sense, with 
high walls, locked gates and barred windows. Congestion 
compounds the "human warehousing* aspect of the penal 
system. As Prison Director Myrl E. Alexander charges, 
prisons simply fail to offer their inhabitants an alternative 
way of life by training them for noncriminal careers. Prison 
schooling has a low priority and most prison instruction is 
conducted by inmate-instructors. And training priconers to 
make license plates or mail sacks hardly equips them for 
work outside. (7) 

In brief, the human warehouses are dominated by one 
characteristic — Idleness, 

Even though in the course of a year correctional insti- 
tutions handle nearly 2.5 million admissions, and spend 
over a billion dollars doing so, correctional mechanisms as 
they now exist do not “correct* Life in many institutions is 
described as “at best barren and futile, at worst unspeak- 
ably brutal and degrading* (8) The institutions provide, 
in essence, the poorest possible preparation for the success- 
ful reentry of ex-offenders into society. The Crime Com- 
mission noted the special Inmate culture which “may* 
develop, with deleterious consequences for everyone, and 
especially juvenile offenders. “Certain inmates— often the 
most aggressive— assume control oyer the others with tacit 
staff consent . . . Rackets, violence, corruption, coerced 
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homosexuality, and other abuses may exist without staff 
intervention." (9) 

Or, as Norval Morris makes the point, we have mega- 
institutions grossly too large, characterized by the mass 
anonymity which encourages the hot-house growth of the 
evil subculture within the prison. (10) 

The statistics on training support these contentions: 
Less than 3 percent of all personnel working in local jails 
and institutions devote their time to the treatment and 
training of the prisoners. Eleven states do not offer any 
kind of probation services for adult misdemeanants; six 
offer only the barest fragments of such services and most 
states offer them on a spotty basis. Two-thirds of all state 
adult felony probationers are in caseloads of over 100 per- 
sons, although only 30 persons Is considered by the profes- 
sion to be a maximum caseload for a supervisor. (11 ) 
Furthermore, only a small fraction of 1 percent of the 
criminal justice system's total budget is spent on research, 
in sharp contrast to the 3 percent industry spends on 
research, and the 15 percent spent by the Defense Depart- 
ment. (12) Charles S. Prigmore, former executive director 
of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, estimates that . . . “possibly fewer than 5 percent 
of the people now in prisons and reformatories are receiv- 
ing training for jobs they can continue whet' they get out 
♦ . * Even the best correctional systems, such as carried on 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons and in such states as 
California, Michigan and Wisconsin are giving only 20 per- 
cent of their inmates usable job training. 

There is, then, the obvious need to redesign our penal 
programs, but can we expect major innovations to be made 
by the correctional institutions themselves? Sanger Powers 
is not optimistic as he describes the •comfortable” adjust- 
ment of penologists to traditional ways: 

We, along with the prisoners, all too of ten become insti- 
tutionalized, accustomed Ic a given way of doing things, 
threatened by change, preferring routine thinking, satis- 
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fled to do today as we did yesterday, to do tomorrow what 
we did today. We have been able in a rapidly charging 
world to keep alive at least some remnants of the good 
old days, some nostalgic correctional Shangri-las behind 
stone walls where we have been successful in slowing the 
march of time and progress. (13) 

During an era when educational achievement serves as 
a convenient generalization by employers in predicting occu- 
pational success for job applicants, we witness a serious — 
and growing — imbalance between the educational status 
of the inmate population and the civilian population. Well 
over half of the prison population has only an elementary 
school education, or less. On the upper level of education 
18% of the general population has college experience, com- 
pared with only 5.3% of the prison population. 

Even more discouraging, the educational level of the 
total population has increased over the years much more 
rapidly than that of the prison population. In viewing his 
depressing statistics oil Job prospects for the released 
offender, Robert Evans concludes: 

What i a really required is a radical reconstruction of the 
prison system, The typical offender mutt be seen as one 
who has 1 ) deficient education, 2) poor work habits, 3) no 
real job skills, and 4) the stigma of prison. In short, be 
needs, like the ugly duckling, to be made over. (14) 

To these considerations, one must add the absence of 
skills, as reflected by the occupations (before incarceration) 
of the prison population. The preponderance of pre-prison 
Jobs held were in the service-worker, household worker, and 
laborer class, with only 4% In the manager and owner 
group and 2% among professional and technical workers. 

Portraits of offenders reveal the syndrome of forces that 
challenge the rehabilitation process. Offenders are likely to 
be members of the lowest social and economic groups in 
the country; they are usually poorly educated. They are 
often unemployed, unmarried, reared in broken homes, 
and have a record of arrests. These represent a formidable 
combination of traits to employers of labor. And when the 
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leality of race is cranked into the profile, the incidence of 
difficulty is further compounded. 



THE POSSIBILITIES FOR TRAINING AND 
JOB ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 

The prospect of rehabilitation is not encouraging when 
those who have served terms are simply “reinserted* into a 
competitive society. Reviewing the results of pilot studies 
of extended prison training, Dr. Curtis Aller, former Associ- 
ate Manpower Administrator, Dept, of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. noted that 1) prisoners are educable and trainable; 
2) prisoners require realistic training and “tailored* job 
development and placement support if the training is to be 
“genuinely rehabilitative,* and 3) employers will, with 
proper orientation, hire and rehire ex-offenders. The gate 
to employment may often be closed. But It is not locked. 

Government pilot projects have revealed dramatic pos- 
sibilities for rehabilitative training program results. It has 
been found, for example, that prisoners starting with a 7th 
and 8th grade education can often accomplish a high school 
equivalency certificate in only one year. (15) 

Further, even limited training experiences, if linked to 
Job placement and follow up counseling, can be remarkably 
successful. In the study of 200 inmates involved in training 
programs, at the Draper Correctional Institution (Elmore, 
Alabama) it was found, after a year of lapsed time, that 89 
percent of the trainees acknowledged their pre-release 
training programs helped them in getting Jobs. Turnover 
in employment during the first year was high: 78 percent. 
But two-thirds of the Job changes were to improve earnings 
and ninety-three percent of the group were rated as “satis- 
factory* employees in their first Jobs. The unusual measure 
of job mobility in their first year did not prevent their be- 
coming stable employees. 

An additional study has been made of training program 
success in Lorton, Virginia, where many of the trainees 
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vt< M be regarded as incorrigible, Sixty-seven percent had 
a record of previous incarcerations; eighty-seven percent 
had more than three arrests, But even for this group, the 
recidivist rate was cut 26 percent. 

Another encouraging experiment is provided by the 
trades apprenticeship program at the McNeil Island Fed- 
eral Penitentiary, a maximum security prison 4 miles off- 
shore in the waters of Puget Sound in the State of 
Washington. To date, this program has proved remarkably 
successful. Even the more hardened long-term inmates 
have witnessed the program’s payoff for released ’'gradu- 
ates”, and have passed the word to the younger inmates via 
the prison “grapevine.” Enrollment in the program Is timed 
so that the completion of the apprenticeship will coincide 
as closely as possible with the prisoner’s release date. The 
program is administered by the Multi-Trades Joint Appren- 
ticeship and Training Committee, assisted by 24 represen- 
tatives of labor and management tor each of the 12 trade 
classifications. The committees make certain that training 
has “practical value" for the inmate. 

The successes of active comprehensive vocational reha- 
bilitation programs are encouraging. For example, the 
California Institute for Men at Chino has developed a well- 
coordinated program to secure job9 for released employees. 

It found that the recidivist rate for its graduates was 39% 
compared to a rate nationally of 57% for similar groups. 

For inmates who had experienced its vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, the recidivist rate was further reduced to *i 

19%. (16) 

It is clear that in the development of training programs 
for inmates, there is a need to mesh the cycle of training 
with the sentence term of the students, so that individuals 
who complete the program are not left In a “holding" opera- 
tion. Secondly, “institutional needs" should not bias the 
direction of those training programs. We must create oppor- 
tunities for sophisticated skill development. We must avoid 
training for dead-end jobs, and training activities that are 
not challenging to the inmate. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS IN 
THE ADJUSTMENT PROCESS 

But most important, there are imposing psychological 
barriers for released convicts, such as frequently uncon- 
trolled suspicions of personal inadequacy, and suspicion 
about the integrity or sincerity of people who try to help 
them. Some men do not honor scheduled interviews with 
prospective employers simply because they feel inadequate 
to handle the interview situation. 

Unless these anxieties are understood, such “bad experi- 
ence* with ex-offenders simply reinforces the stereotype of 
“the ex-cfTender" as an incorrigible villain or a thoroughly 
beaten man. 

It must be appreciated, however, that for those who 
have been convicted, and served “time*, a cultural, psycho- 
logical, and sociological “gap* develops. Even for the few 
who have the advantage of training programs while insti- 
tutionalized, there is a distinct shock effect in adjustments 
to the competitive realities of the “real* world. 

To those unfamiliar with prison experience, it may 
seem incongruous to suggest that “freedom* from the n on- 
free world to the free one is not an easy experience. It is 
during the ciitical period of the first ninety days that the 
ex-offender h*s to dispel self-doubts, and suspicions, that 
his delicate fabric of self-assurance, and faith in the decen- 
cy and humanity of society, must be restored. One hundred 
dollars of “gate* money will not do the job. His understand- 
ing and encouragement of the community, will. 

There is no lack of testimony on the critical nature of 
this psychological barrier in the adjustment process. San- 
ger B. Powers explains, “Most offenders have an incredibly 
poor self-concept and have learned to accept or live with a 
devalued self-image, with a resultant inability to cope with 
their environment* (17) 

Mary E, Switzer, as commissioner of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation oi H.E.W., characterizes the “typical offender* as 
one who tends to be impulsive, lacks stability and consis- 
ts 
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tency in his behavior, and finds it extremely difficult to 
postpone immediate satisfactions in order to attain future 
rewards” . . . She also acknowledges that, “in some cases, he 
is a master manipulator who has honed this talent during 
many years of simple survival in the urban jungle* (18) 

It is generally agreed that institutional experience com- 
plicates the adjustment process. The isolation and regimen- 
tation of the institutional community creates an artificial 
environment in which self-reliance and self-control may 
errode or collapse. Facing release, social apprehensions 
mount: An individual may doubt his ability to secure a 
job, or to hold one. As J. E. Baker points out, we must come 
face to face with a characteristic common to prison 
inmates: a low frustration tolerance with the corollary of 
limited perseverance in the face of almost any obstacle. 
Further support for this contention was found when letter 
contacts to potential employers made by the Employment 
Placement Service encouraged 50 percent of the released 
prisoners to make the initial contact. But when a job was 
not immediately available, few reported back for a further 
interview. (19) 

It must be admitted, however, that frequently trainees 
develop unrealistic expectations of their earnings '^tential 
with the completion of a training course, or are perplexed 
about the need to accept low wage positions. Having gener- 
ated the hope of a “better life" they may be impatient with 
the modest incomes or low-skill job assignments. These 
problems again emphasize the need for reality therapy, or 
programs that acknowledge reality without crushing hope. 
( 20 ) 

Education is necessary on both sides. Lemar T. Empey, 
in his Alternatives to Incarceration has noted the critical 
role of mutual understanding In this adjustment process: 

A successful program must act as a community change- 
agent and mechanisms must be built by which to accom- 
plish this. It would be a tragic mistake to set up programs 
whose sole mission was that of providing therapy to the 
inmate. He constitutes only half the problem; the other 
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is structural and related to existing arrangements, eco- 
nomic, social os. otherwise, which makes it difficult for 
the offender to be reintegrated into the community. (21) 

Daniel R. Lopez, former manager of the largest of Cali- 
fornia’s Service Centers in East Los Angeles, who is past 
deputy director of Job Training Development and Place- 
ment Division in the Department of Resources Develop- 
ment for the State of California and who is presendy a 
California Adult Authority member, made the point elo- 
quently: "Unemp’ojed ex-offenders may well become per- 
manent members of a demoralized subculture. They are 
isolated and a prey to their own suspicions. They trust 
nobody and nothing, not even themselves. They believe 
nothing, except the worst of everybody and everything. 
They see only confusion in themselves and conspiracies in 
other men. We witness the panic, and the disintegration of 
men stigmatized an 1 rejected by the community.* As Lopez 
emphasizes, this cycle can be broken only through person- 
to-person contact, follow-up and attentiveness to the indi- 
vidual, ‘'We must view each person as an individual, not 
only with unique piobloms, but also a person with unique 
ways of making a |ositive contribution to our society* 



INNOVATIVE INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 

One of the more innovative programs in prisoner reha- 
bilitation is the Seventh Step Foundation. This organization 
has been conceived md is operated entirely by ex-offenders 
on the assumption that I he Invisible barrier between the 
"con" and the outsice v;oild can be penetrated, not by pro- 
fessional social woreem, prison officials, ministers or psy- 
chiatrists but only by the ex-con himself. No matter how 
well-intentioned these professionals, they are stereotyped 
by the inmate cultire as "square Johns." As the Seventh 
Step Foundation explains: 

The "cons" know that the "Square Johns" are honest, sin- 
cere, well-intent oned, etc., but It Is hard for them to 
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believe it. After bo many years of “fighting" them, they 
find it difficult to “join" them. 

Just as a drunk will listen to someone else who has faced 
the same problem, just as an athhte will listen to his 
coach rather than to someone who has never competed 
in sports, just as an expectant mother will listen to her 
own mother rather than her maiden aunt, so will the 
convict pay more attention to someone who has been in 
prison himself. 

The Foundation program conducts group counseling 
sessions to get inmates into touch with reality. Weekly 
meetings are held within prisons for inmates who request 
such participation and who are within 120 days of their 
release date. The sessions, designed to identify inmate hos- 
tilities and anxieties are discussions in which “anything 
goes . . * All problems are identified and examined. Dis- 
tinctions are made between warranted and unwarranted 
hostilities in a thorough search for the sources of resent- 
ment and their validity, but most Important group discus- 
sions focus on the reality of the outside world and the 
adjustments necessary to live productively in it. The organ- 
ization embraces the slogan, “Know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free." 

The Foundation continues to act as a friend and coun- 
selor to inmates following their release. It continues weekly 
meetings to discuss adjustment problems, to exchange 
information on job opportunities, to assist each other in 
securing transportation to jobs, and so on. They exchange 
information on their adjustment experiences to accelerate 
their return to productive and respected membership in 
society. Such Foundation activity has provided a spectacu- 
lar decrease In recidivism. Penal authorities such as Clin- 
ton Duffy have warmly endorsed the program. The 
traditional rule that a man on parole cannot associate with 
others who have a criminal record has been amended to 
.ccord formal endorsement and respect for the invaluable 
services rendered by this self-help organization. Like other 
organizations intent on assisting disadvantaged Individuals, 
its most precious asset Is the confidence that employers 
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Lave placed in members they have hired. Its critically 
scarce resource is the limited number of job opportunities 
for the flow of members hoping with a firm grip on reality 
to secure employment. (22) 

A second innovation which inevitably must be expanded 
Is die "work release” program. Tills enables sentenced offen- 
ders to be employed on regular jobs in nearby communities 
while returning to jail during nonwoiking hours. The 
rewards of this arrangement are impressive. It prorides an 
opportunity for employment in a "normal" setting at "nor- 
mal” wages. It permits some offenders to keep their fam- 
ilies intact, to pay their debts. It provides inmates with a 
cash reserve to facilitate their return to private life. It 
assists individuals in their acclimation to noninstltutlonal 
life. It Is proving to be a highly effective correctional tool. 
While such programs were first acknowledged in principle 
at least by a 1913 Wisconsin statute, they have been imple- 
mented only recendy; by the end of 1965 some 19 states 
had adopted some form of a work-release program. A negli- 
gible proportion of inmates (in one study less than 3 per- 
cent) have "gone over the hill” while participating in such 
programs. Its extension provides an id?al mechanism for 
easing motivated offenders into the realities of the "other” 
world. 

A third program involves offering furloughs of limited 
duration— say from 10 days to 30 days— under arrange- 
ments that specify the place of the visit. Such visits can 
reinforce family ties, allow attendance at the funeral of a 
relative, visit a prospective employer or for other purposes 
that prepare offenders for "normal" community life. Over 
the years only about one percent of these privileged inmates 
have failed to return after the furlough expired. 

A fourth innovation involves the release of selected 
inmates for participation in education and training pro- 
grams outside of the Institution. Inmates may be admitted 
to trade schools, junior colleges or universities while on a 
"work release” status. Such programs again afford Inmates 
exposure to the pressure of the "outside” world, but provide 
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also a rich range of educational and training opportunities 
seldom afforded by prison institutions. 

A fifth program involves the development of halfway 
houses. While the halfway house is not new, only recently 
have correctional administrators become increasingly aware 
of the need for such halfway steps between incarceration 
and complete release to the community as described in the 
preceding pages. 

Needless to say, the savings provided by these programs 
are enormous. Instead of the liability of future crime and 
incarceration, productive service Is added to the national 
product. 

LET S STOP TRAMPLING THE EX-OFFENDER 

People — and more specifically employers— do not usu- 
ally distinguish between an "arrest" record and convictions. 
In reality, arrest records have become critical determinants 
in the ordering of the "attractiveness" of job applicants by 
personnel offices. 

For example, the President’s Crime Commission found 
that "About 75 percent of employment agencies sampled in 
a recent study of employment practices in the New York 
City area state that they ask applicants about arrest records, 
and, as a matter of regular procedure , do not refer any 
applicant with a record, regardless of whether the arrest 
was followed by conviction." (23) 

With remarkable restraint, the Commission observed, 
The fact that the majority of slum males (estimates vary 
from 50 to 90 percent) have some sort of arrest record indi- 
cates the magnitude of this problem * (24) 

The Commission exhorted employers to "better regu- 
late" the use of arrest information, particularly when there 
Is no serious follow-up of circumstances surrounding the 
arrest. "This is particularly important with respect to 
juvenile records, which may reflect adolescent habits aban- 
doned by the time employment is being sought." Truman 
Jacques, working for the California State Department of 
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Employment as job placement officer in Watts estimated 
that in an interval of one year he had recorded interviews 
with approximately 8,000 persons seeking employment in 
the Watts area. Of that total, "One out of every two admit- 
ted to having had an arrest record ” Jacques quickly added 
this did not imply that the entire Watts area was made up 
of persons with police records . . . but increasing numbers 
of male citizens seeking work were "marked” with that 
problem. Obviously then, if employers are unwilling to take 
a chance in hiring minority groups who more often than 
not may have arrest records, the "hard-core” character of 
unemployment becomes even more rigid. 

Unfortunately, even when "official” company policy 
does not make such exclusion automatic, personnel officers 
with the responsibility of screening applicants may not 
appreciate the subtleties of that distinction. The "safe” 
response is simply to disregard the potentiality of any per- 
son with a record of arrest, or evidence of garnishments, 
trouble on the previous job, and so on. This issue is par- 
ticularly aggravated because in many large organizations — 
be they private or public — the routine recruitment of new 
employees does not usually provide for the "case by ' 
care that would allow measured evaluation of job caii^. 
dates. Thus, even though many leaders of our larger cor- 
porations have publicly affirmed a program of cooperation 
to ease the risk of arbitrary discrimination, there is con- 
siderable risk that the enlightened attitudes of corporate 
officers are noi translated Into the day-tchday actions of per- 
sonnel officers charged with ,ruitment and the job evalua- 
tion process. Understanding and support are required at 
all levels. 

The impact of screening processes Involving automatic 
exclusion is attested to in the President's Manpower Report. 
A study was made of the barriers to employment in seven 
slum areas. Not surprisingly, a "bad record” proved to be a 
major obstacle to getting a job for at least ten percent of 
the unemployed. Similarly, mal* applicants for Federal 
Civil Sendee employment found difficulty In overcoming the 
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‘'bad record” stigma in their search for government employ- 
ment. One study showed that ten percent of the applicants 
felt their police record h »d prevented serious consideration 
of their applications. As noted at the outset, in our com- 
plex society— and particularly with the unrest in the central 
city— the possibilities of arrest for youth have increased 
precipitously. Ironically, preventive police action may be 
compounding the task of job placement for the ghetto resi- 
dent. And the pioblem will not be solved so long as employ- 
ers do not distinguish between arrest and conviction or even 
between petty and more serious crimes. 

It is frequently the practice of the police to “bring in” 
individuals for questioning as a preventive or checking 
measure. Clearly arrests made for questioning should not 
be prejudicial to an individual's job success. Nor should 
arrests followed by acquittal warrant employer suspicions 
that the arrested individual is a high-risk job candidate. 
Arrests and convictions must be distinguished. An arrest is 
not a crime. In its study of reemployment problems for the 
disadvantaged initiated in May 1968, the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Delinquency and Crime Commission proposes the modifi- 
cation of requests for information about both arrests and 
convictions. Arrest and conviction should not serve as a bar 
to employment without consideration for the job vacancy 
to be filled. Employers and employing agencies should 
require only such Information on specified criminal offenses 
as may reasonably relate to the job under consideration. No 
Jurisdiction or organization should demand information on 
convictions which have been formally expunged under 
appropriate court procedures. The Commission commends 
those agencies or firms which have eliminated all questions 
relating to arrests not followed by conviction and urges the 
further extension of this policy. 

This recommendation is not built on the innocent or 
naive assumption that employers of the disadvantaged in 
either the private or public sector can abandon all consid- 
eration of efficiency on the altar of human! tarianism. But 
even in situations where conviction information is elicited, 
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it should be reviewed carefully to avoid the automatic rejec- 
tion of a candidate. A determination should be made about 
the age of an applicant at the time of the offense, the 
nature of the offense, the relevance of the offense to pos- 
sible impairment of effectiveness on the job in mind, the 
variability of policy practices within larger metropolitan 
areas and throughout the country, and most important, the 
over-all characteristics of the applicant. 



PERSONNEL TESTS AND ENTRY-LEVEL 
REQUIREMENTS ARE OFTEN IRRELEVANT 

What other policies will help reduce the multiple bar- 
riers to career opportunities for individuals with poor edu- 
cation, limited skills, inadequate, unsatisfactory, or non- 
existent work experience? In order to secure work, these 
persons must expose themselves to performance tests or 
interviews that are bewildering and threatening. And they 
must confess to polits records. Obviously, we must liberal- 
ize hiring practices through the abandonment (or serious 
modification) of traditional 'entry level" requisites for a 
Job. The Los Angeles County Delinquency and Crime Com- 
mission urges: 



Particularly in the human services sector, which is ex- 
panning rapidly as the result of technical and economic 
change, there Is clear evidence that supposedly unedu- 
cated and unskilled persons, or even those with criminal 
records, can perform many varieties of work with an 
efficiency and effectiveness equal o- superior to that at- 
tained by experienced professionals. 

In overcoming traditional— and often unrealistic— entry 
level standards, a determined and conscious effort must be 
made by employers in both the private sector and In gov- 
ernment to make a thorough review of existing Job pre- 
requisites. Unless there is conclusive evidence to the con- 
trary, standard personnel tests and application forms that 
require elucidation of any "brush with the law" should be 
modified. As emphasized above, if employers view a blem- 
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ish on the employment record, or even the absence of an 
employment record as a predlcator of job failure, the dis- 
advantaged applicant has little chance to escape the pov- 
erty cycle. 

A further device to expand employment oppcu inities 
for ex-offend^rs is the specifying of percentage of openings 
for which persons with a troubled history would be con- 
sidered. In this way, it is possible to reorder the traditional 
queuing of job applicants. The one-time loser does not 
become a lifelong loser. 

Other agencies and institutions have acknowledged the 
need for special programs to remedy a history of self-rein- 
forced disadvantage. For example, colleges often commit 
themselves to "target* figures for the admission of the dis- 
advantaged, with built-in programs of remedial education 
to equalize the opportunities for academic success. The 
Teamster's "Transportation Opportunity Program" (TOPS) 
in Los Angeles estimates that the vast majority of its train- 
ees has arrest records. With intensive support, that program 
began by placing 36 out of 40 ex-felons of its first gradu- 
ating class with jobs, jobs paying an average of $165 a 
week. Corporations are experimenting with special pro- 
grams which, in effect, give favored treatment to those with 
multiple handicaps in the competitive labor market Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corpor^on, for example, administers a spe- 
cial program for the rard core, in which a large percentage 
of the enrollees have criminal records. The "revolution" of 
traditional attitudes which must take place was graphically 
portrayed by one corporate executive, as he explored the 
challenge of the National Alliance of Businessmen in find- 
ing Job opportunities for the hard-core unemployed. When 
he talked to personnel administrators, he said*. 

It was the most shattering experience of my life. In the 
middle of my presentation, I suddenly realized that these 
guys had been trained for their whole life in business to 
screen people out— and here I was asking them to screen 
people in. Fifty percent of them were negative and 50 
percent said nothing. 
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To put it bluntly, this campaign involves the abandon- 
ment of the “survival-of-the-fittest" standards in job recruit- 
ment where the “fitness" or job success potential of the 
candidate is reflected by his scores on placement tests and 
a “clean" record. (25) 

EXTENDING PROBATIONARY PERIODS WITH 
SYMPATHETIC JOB ORIENTATION 

Union and management can extend job orientation and 
probationary periods, so that the adjustment process for 
ex-cffenders might have some chance of working itself out. 
Personnel officers should be provided with ppecial training 
so that they might be sensitive to the differences in the 
value structure of individuals removed from regular em- 
ployment. What is required is that all persons in the work 
community reveal some understanding and support for 
those confronted with the challenge and support for those 
confronted with the challenge of the work environment. 
Fears and Insecurities of the disadvantaged are Intensified 
by formal situations where the work environment appears 
impersonal and bureaucratic, and where they are expected 
to follow a routine which is unfamiliar and, perhaps in 
their minds, irrelevant. (26) 

The avoidable penalties of hiring practices are suggested 
by the testimony of one top Department of Labor official 
about the experiences of a Chicago firm. This firm had 
consistently refused to hire anyone with a police record. 
But in a recent In-depth personnel audit of long-term em- 
ployees, it was found that the vast majority of all hard-work- 
ing and successful employees in fact had arrest records. 
Because employees had not disclosed those arrests at the 
time of their hire, it was possible for both company and 
worker to benefit from stable and productive service. There 
is, fortunately, a growing awareness in the business com- 
munity of the hard-core problem. General Electric Corpora- 
tion Board chairman Gerald L. Philbppe has described the 
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need for a “fresh, hard look" at existing hiring techniques. 
He observed: 

We can no longer predict reliable results from traditional 
and previously reliable testing and interviewing practices. 
Established training programs are not adequate or useful 
in bringing these (hard core) people to productive job 
levels. 

There must be training programs for dropouts, new 
foreman-development programs, a new orientation of per- 
sonnel officers to problems of absenteeism, pre-employment 
education, and so on, In outlining some tentative guide- 
lines, Phillippe explained: 

... As a means of establishing some working priorities, 
it may be that we shall have to direct our efforts first to 
the attitudes of the disadvantaged people before we can 
actually undertake skills training; or at least stress atti- 
tudes as well as skills in our training programs. 

... in the light of growing experience in the business 
community, it seems highly likely that a broad new set 
of hiring techniques and practices is in the making, and 
these are going to become essential ingredients In any 
effective community program to provide more jobs for the 
disadvantaged. Instead of employment practices that 
screen out people, we need ways to screen them in. (27) 



GUIDELINES FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
POLICE RECORDS 

The Los Angeles County Commission on Human Rela- 
tions has proposed some guidelines for employers in the 
evaluation of arrest records to minimize the risk of auto- 
matically disqualifying potentially productive Job applicants. 

First, employers shoutd review the frequency and sever - 
ity of ufotorions of past offenders. As noted at the outset, 
few citizens can claim that they have never broken a single 
law. The clean record for most citizens may well reflect 
where they lived when young— a place where police scru- 
tiny of individual behavior Is not a day-to-day occurrence. 
Or perhaps they were just lucky they were not caught. 
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Many of us were impulsive, aggressive, or reckless in our 
youth, with that adventuresome spirit which is contained 
with maturity. It is not reasonable that Individuals should 
be penalized for life because of indiscretions of youth. 

Secondly, employers should consider the span of time 
since applicants were released from prison . The weight of 
evidence shows that the return to a life of crime for a 
released prisoner is most likely to take place immediately 
following release. A substantial lapse of time since evidence 
of difficulty with the law can well be interpreted as self- 
improvement on the part of the applicant. 

Thirdly, employers should give thoughtful consideration 
to the whole man, his aptitudes and abilities, rather than 
simply to one episode of his personal history. We are drawn, 
by nature, to the dramatic and sometimes to the sordid epi- 
sodes In personal experience. Employers should balance the 
evidences that reveal positive qualities of the ex-offender, 
against the character of the infraction. It is the whole man 
who will be serving the employer. 

Fourth, employers should consider the geographic loca- 
tion of the incidents involved. As emphasized at die outset, 
few emerge from ghetto life in the inner-city without an 
arrest record; similarly, in some southern states, minority 
people have a higher frequency of contact with the police 
than non-minorities. 

EX-OFFENDERS HAVE DIFFICULTY 
GETTING BONDED 

One measure of the conditioned reflex of skepticism and 
pessimism employers reveal when confronted with the invi- 
tation to hire ex-offenders, is shown by their lack of effort 
to obtain bonding for them. Frequently the bonding require- 
ment for employees nas been impeded by the reluctance of 
bonding companies to assume the risks of bonding ex-of- 
fenders. This provides employers with a ready-made ration- 
ale for not hiring ex-offenders. 

A fidelity bond is a contract under which any loss sus- 
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tained by an employer, because of the dishonesty of cov- 
ered employee, is made good by the bonding company. 
There has been an increasing tendency on the part of firms 
to secure such insurance as a method for protecting them- 
selves from dishonest employees. But such expansion in the 
use of bonding has involved unanticipated d’scrimination 
against men who are otherwise qualified Tor employment 
but who have criminal records. For, in exchange for the 
protection provided by the bonding company, the employer 
cedes to the bonding company some discretion regarding 
those he hires. Guidelines are imposed to minimize risk to 
the bonding companies by scrutiny of the job candidate's 
history. Companies are often contractually obligated to 
avoid “knowingly" hiring persons with criminal records. To 
most companies, ex-offenders are automatically regarded 
as substandard risks. Employers often contend, therefore, 
that their legal contracts restrain their taking any risks by 
hiring ex-offenders. As emphasized throughout, the pre- 
sumption that ex-offenders were “bad" employee risks has 
been reinforced by the general mythology that such must 
be the case, even though there is little sound evidence on 
the subject. The bonding requirement looms large, since it 
is often required in hotel jobs, even for maids and baby sit- 
ters, for those working In sales, or as credit clerks or col- 
lection agents. It is estimated that twenty-five percent of all 
commercial office jobs have bonding requirements. Even 
government programs to train the disadvantaged have been 
partially thwarted by bonding requirements. Many appli- 
cants for the MDTA Floor Maintenance Mechanic Training 
program had police records, but many floor-maintenance 
jobs required bonding. 

The group hardest hit by this are Negro trainees, many 
of whom, because of the areas of the cities in which they 
have lived, as well as other factors of disadvantage, have 
police lecords. The Employment Service felt, in view of 
this, that they should take only applicants for the train- 
ing program who eventually could be placed, and began 
to screen out those who had prior felony convictions. (2$) 
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In order to deal with the barriers to employment repre- 
sented by the bonding requirement, the Department of 
Labor (under Section 105 of the MDTA Manpower Admin- 
istration Order 2-66) authorized a demonstration program 
on February 21, 1966. Rather than run its own bonding 
program, a contract was let on the basis of competitive bids 
to the United Bonding Insurance Company. The Labor 
Department anticipated that it could bond approximately 
1700 persons at an annual level of $2500 per person. New 
York, Washington, Cldcago and Los Angeles were identified 
as demonstration cities. Early experience with the project 
indicated that few individuals had taken advantage of the 
bonding arrangement. It was soon found, however, that 
when employers were notified that bonding could be pro- 
vided under the Labor Department program, they went back 
to their own commercial bonding companies, which, in 
many cases , . , provided bonding for the applicant after 
all. (29) 

In the first two years of the program individuals were 
bonded by the Federal government, but only six claims were 
drawn. This is a far superior record to that experienced for 
any other segment of society. Because of this remarkable 
record, the original restrictions of the program, requiring 
that individuals had to be federally trained and referred by 
government employment office, have now been dropped. 
Individuals must have only permanent jobs at prevailing 
wages, and lond protection is available, to the $5000 level 
for all but the self-employed. The program’s success has 
encouiaged its expansion to nineteen major cities. (30) 

In a study conducted by Alfred N. Himelson of fidelity 
bonding practices in the Los Angeles area conducted jus 
prior to the introduction of this government program, (31 
industry representatives affirmed that they did not have an ^ 
means of assessing individual risk for the ex-offenders. No. 
did industry have any plans in the future for the develop 
ment of individual risk assessment experience. Thus, thou, 
seemed to be little prospect that prediction tables would be 
developed to assess hiring strategies for workers with crirrv 
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inal records. Himelson undertook a study of a sample of 
302 firms, including 37 in finance, real estate and insur- 
ance. Sixty-nine percent indicated they had a previous 
employment experience with former offenders. (32) The 
overwhelming number of respondents, seventy-nine percent, 
indicated that their performance was either "very good" or 
"good to average.” The Himelson study acknowledges the 
difficulty of “unraveling” the attitudes and policies of em- 
ployers from the discriminatory standards imposed by 
security-minded bonding companies, but the suspicion is 
raised in the study that "many employers are still using 
ildelity bonding requirements as an excuse not to hire peo- 
ple they would rather not have in their employ under any 
circumstances.” (33) 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN JOB SURVIVAL 

It is our opinion that if an employer desired (at least in 
the State of California), he could avail himself of the ser- 
vices of the Adult Education Division of his local school 
di i *ct to devise and operate a program of on-the-job orien- 
tation in employment survival. State subsidies to Adult 
Education could conceivably foot most of the bill, and fed- 
eral programs for employing the “hard-core* unemployed 
can supplement this. A traditional, structured class situa- 
tion is definitely not envisioned here; the program should 
probably be a counseling, group-therapy, group-dynamics 
type; open-ended, flexible, Innovative. The expert adult edu- 
cation consultant should be prominent in the planning, as 
should all levels of mangement, as well as the “hard-core" 
themselves. The program should include “seminars" for 
management as well, perhaps combined with employees, 
for management needs desperately to learn how to help its 
employees succeed. 

Such a program should concentrate cn what the em- 
ployees need to know new, and only that; learning is a 
function of need only, and learners are likely to learn what 
they need at the time. Since employee motivation is para- 
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mount here, all consideration of deferred educational values 
or formal academic education is entirely out of the picture. 

This implies a continuing research project into what 
the nature of the program should be, starting long before 
the courses themselves, and continuing as long as the 
instructional program itself. The research should inquire 
into the success characteristics of the “hard-core” employee, 
his failure characteristics, his felt needs, the felt needs of 
supervisors, and general management (in the realm of 
behavior as well as production), how the rest of the “nor- 
mal” employees react to the “hard-core” and any program 
devised for them, and other such matters. 

In the past several years, a growing number of organi- 
zations and educational institutions have been attempting 
to address themselves to the problems of the hard core. 
While most of these efforts are still in the pioneering stage, 
we are encouraged at least that some constructive steps are 
being undertaken in attempts to alleviate the complex 
problem. 

SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Even before all the evidence is in, it is obvious that 
there is much more to be gained by developing an atmos- 
phere that makes criminal behavior unnecessary than by 
simply making additional investments in the rehabilitation 
process. The forces that encourage crime are often the same 
forces that frustrate the rehabilitation process. The strat- 
egies utilized to prevent a return to crime are the same prin- 
ciples that prevent crime. 

Because unrest, revolts and violence have been so great- 
ly advertised today, speculations abound on all sides about 
the possibility of a new “culture of crime” which may char- 
acterize a segment of our society. Popular themes empha- 
size the typical cynicism that rich and poor alike “have a 
racket,” with differentials of affluence attributed to the rela- 
tive efficiency of the hustling technique. The competitive 
nature of our economic and social behavior induces at least 



some measure of dishonesty typically represented by the 
synthetic claims of advertising. The “beat” generation says, 
“Ajax isn't stronger than dirt”. Others emphasize that this 
country was bom in violence and its development has been 
punctuated with outbursts of violence, rationalized by self- 
serving simplistic plots between good guys and bad guys. 
Others point to the gambling or risk-taking impulse of 
Americans, with its traditional innocence about the pros- 
pect of getting "something for nothing.” Still others point to 
the Influence of violence on a new generation that has spent 
more hours watching television than hours spent in the 
classroom. Another popular theme is the so-called "collapse” 
of the relevance or meaning of our traditional achievement 
standards. For a generation that has so much provided 
before the contest begins, Hcrado Alger stories are as 
"camp” as a W. C. Fields movie. With the once traditional 
"challenge” to secure economic status now of little rele- 
vance, young people's energies may be diverted to perverse 
distractions involving crime, say some. Still others empha- 
size what they see as a deterioration of moral standards for 
all ages afforded by the experience of affluence: drugs, pills, 
alcoholism, promiscuity, infidelity; in brief, a decay in the 
quality of life ultimately reflected in a contempt for tradi- 
tional values. 

But any catalogue of forces contributing to an asserted 
decline of respect for law and order must give prime atten- 
tion to the urban crisis. We live in a metropolitan society 
revealing a new set of complex economic and social prob- 
lems. Metropolitan life Is characterized by its mobility, fluid- 
ity, by people's sense of detachment, anonymity, and 
impotence. Demographic and technological change com- 
bine to give visibility to the urban crisis, setting our society 
adrift from Its moorings to traditional values. Casting this 
in the context of the problem of crime, the late Joseph D. 
Lohman has explained: 

It is not that there is a culture of crime. It is that there 
is a plurality of subcultures, that the problem of the indi- 
vidual’s adjustment to commonly accepted norms Is con- 
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founded, and that deviance and opposition to law and 
authority are generated as a matter of course. Crime, 
delinquency, disrespect for law and order are generated 
as a matter of course. (34) 

In thi 3 context, Lohman concludes, "It may well be that 
what we observe as disrespect for law is a normal reaction 
of nornal people to an abnormal condition." (35) 

Tcv estrangement to society is nowhere more in evi- 
dence than in the culture of crime in the central city. A 
major part of our minority society is being denied a reason- 
able opportunity to behave the way society expects it to 
behave. And it must be added here, that many expectations 
of "society” may be unworthy and out of date. Denied the 
tap root for its dignity — a job — or the sap for its growth or 
development — an income — these residents have developed 
their own subculture, dominated by the reality of poverty 
and crime, and more recently, by a menacing nationalism 
and militancy. However one may lament their lack of frus- 
tration-tolerance or problem-solving ingenuity, the choice of 
that "other” society can hardly be a surprising response by 
individuals who, by any statistical measure, lack genuine 
prospects for success. 

The cynical attitude about crime that typifies society is 
reflected in the surprising suspicion that roughly one-half 
of all crimes are never reported. And for the half reported, 
77 percent are never solved. And from 30 percent to 70 
percent of prisoners experiencing the "correctional" process 
are reimprisoned within five years of their release, usually 
for worse crimes. 

Karl Wenninger provides some penetrating insights into 
criminal minds. In his view, criminals may be seeking ven- 
geance against real or symbolic tormentors. They are sure 
that society is wrong. Their cynicism about access to justice 
is confirmed by their trial experience, which to them is 
dominated by its contest between lawyers, and not charac- 
terized by an impartial effort to diagnose motivation, to 
secure understanding. And because so few criminals are 
caught, one feels that getting captured was their only mis- 
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take. Beyond this, prisoners are caged in prisons without 
job training, suffer sexual deprivation and more, to be even- 
tually dumped back Into society that hates “convicts." (36) 

The incredible inefficiency of our present arrangements 
might be dismissed as simply another indulgence of a rich 
society that can afford to waste physical resources. But 
unhappily, it is the waste of human resources, not simply 
physical resources, that takes place with our present cor- 
rectional and rehabilitation procedures. 

We mu 3 t create labor markets where the threat to self- 
respect for majo.v segments of our society is not a dally haz- 
ard. And for those ever-increasing numbers who are 
convicted of crime, we must fashion much more flexible 
instruments for restoring self-respect. The traditional mor- 
ality with its focus on punishment was built on the assump- 
tion that through isolation or solitude, men would indulge 
in introspective meditation, recognize the error of their ways 
and formulate programs for the reconstruction of their 
lives. What a travestyl Modem social and psychological 
experience give these fallacies the lie, but our institutions 
go blindly on. 

The involvements of the community— and more specifi- 
cally— your involvement in programs of rehabilitation, rep- 
resent the only certain mechanism for reducing the 
dimensions of this problem. The calculus of economic anal- 
ysis indicates that this is a prudent investment. But more 
Important, the spirit of humanity indicates that this must 
be done. 
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WHAT IS THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS? 

NCCJ is a civic organization engaged in a nationwide 
program of intergroup education. It enlists Protestants, 
it Catholics and Jews who without compromise of conscience 

■ or of their distinctive and important religious differences 

work together to build better relationships among men of 
all religions, races and nationalities. Its operation is civic 
and social although, obviously, the roots of the brotherhood 
which it seeks to build are in the moral law and in religi- 
ous faith. 
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